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WHERE THE ROADS 
OF QUAKERDOM CROSS 


A Bit of History Important in the Annals 
of the Society of Friends 


e 


How a pioneer adventure in faith 
has developed into a powerhouse 
of service. 
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It was at Indiana Yearly Meeting in 
1832, held in the Meetinghouse shown on 
the cover, that the idea was born which 
later became Earlham College. A com- 
mittee was named to purchase suitable 
dand for the establishment of a Boarding 
School. Twelve years later when the 
picture was painted, a cellar had been dug 
for a new building, but the project was 
derisively called the “Quaker Folly.” 
Elijah Coffin, central figure in the picture, 
was the first person named on the Com- 
mittee. “Faith and vision” persisted and 
in 1847 the new school opened. The 
Yearly Meetinghouse pictured was built 
in 1827 and used until 1878. 
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Earlham College Faculty about 1891 


Seated: Susan Harrison (Johnson), Edwin P. Trueblood, Cyrus Hodgin, Alice Brown Finley (Davis), Joseph Moore, Mary E. 
Harris, Joseph John Mills, John Elwood Bundy, Dougan Clark, Marcia Moore (Barrett), Marianna Brown, William N. True- 
blood, David Worth Denns. Standing: Eva Brown (Moore), Robert Sackett, Harriet Farnham (Rowand), Starr Cutting, Charity 


Harkness, John Harkness. 


s THE hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Earlham College ap- 
proaches, it seems fitting to make this re- 
port to the Religious Society of Friends, 
whose guiding hand has never been lifted 
from the helm. It is the report of only one 
of the Quaker Colleges. They have all ren- 
dered meritorious service. The Society has 
been richly rewarded by the vision, faith 
and sacrifice, not only of the founders of 
these institutions but also those who have 
kept them serving. Vision, faith and sacri- 
fice are needed today, perhaps as much as 
at any time in the history of these insti- 
tutions. 
Partly, or perhaps even largely, because 
of the circumstance of location and the 


Earlham Driveway about 1875 showing boys’ 
walk on left and girls’ walk on right, main- 
taining “proper distance.” 


849126 
subsequent migrations of Friends, it is felt 
that Earlham’s contribution to the So- 


ciety as a whole is peculiarly significant. 
During Earlham’s first halfcentury Friends 
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view of students on steps of Earlham Hall. 


from the middle of Ohio westward to 
Kansas and Iowa, at one time or another 
shared the responsibility of the new col- 
lege. Many of these people moved on to 
establish the centers of Friends on the 
west coast. In this way Earlham directly 
or indirectly touched the lives of a very 
large group of Friends. Earlham’s enroll- 
ment through the years and the high per- 
centage of Friends in attendance main- 
tained to this day lead to the conviction 
that more Quakers have attended Earl- 
ham than any other college. Earlham is 
probably nearer the population center of 
Friends than any other Quaker college. 


As Richmond became a center of greater 
and greater importance to the Society, 


Earlham’s opportunity to contribute to 
the Society also grew. That Earlham has 
met this opportunity is attested by the 
accomplishments of its alumni measured 
in terms of service to the Society of Friends 
and to mankind. 


Friends Exercised 
Great Faith and Vision 


Early Friends in America regarded edu- 
cation as insurance for the future of the 
Society. Schools were established on the 
frontiers almost as soon as shelter, often 
despite severe hardships. Thus, educa- 
tional institutions clearly mark the migra- 
tory movements of Friends across the con- 
tinent. 

When the Northwest Territory was 
opened for settlement in 1787 1t seemed a 
welcome haven for Friends in North Caro- 
lina and neighboring states who had only 
recently settled there but who found the 
practice of human bondage intolerable. 
Vast numbers crossed the Ohio River at 
Marietta, some settling in that section 
while others went farther west, either down 
the river or by overland trail. Meetings 
were established as extensions of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and to meet their 
needs Ohio Yearly Meeting was set off 1n 
1813. The great migration grew 1n volume, 
Friends direct from the east often being 
reunited in the Northwest Territory with 
relatives who had migrated southward 
earlier. In 1821 Indiana Yearly Meeting 
was set off from Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, starting with three Quarterly Meet- 
ings in western Ohio and two in Indiana, 
with headquarters at Richmond. 

Friends became concerned about the 
inadequacies of their frontier schools and 
during Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1832 


Se 


Earlham—Cross roads of Ouakerdom. 


appointed a committee to consider the 
establishment of a boarding school like the 
ones they had known in the east and in 
Carolina. The next year with “great faith 
and vision” 300 acres of land were pur- 
chased for the proposed school one mile 
west of Richmond, Indiana, on either side 
of the “Great Road.” This cost was quickly 
raised by apportionment among the Quar- 
terly Meetings. Beset by many difficulties 
the committee then struggled until 1839 
before the basement for the new school 
was dug. Young Friends had become so 
enthusiastic that they formed their own 
committee and raised $2,000 toward the 
new school. In June 1847 the west wing 
accommodating two-fifths of the proposed 
enrollment was built and the first session 
was started. In 1855 the building was com- 
pleted, but it took four more years to fin- 


ish raising the total cost of $47,000. This 
struggle of 27 years reflects the courage 
of these hardy pioneers, their devotion to 
an ideal and their faith in the future. 


England Gave So 
Earlham Might Be 


Approximately 80% of the funds for 
Friends Boarding School came from Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting. Financial assistance 
as well as inspiration and advice came from 
Friends in the East and as far away as 
Ireland and England. Joseph John Gurney, 
prominent English banker and minister 
of the Society, was among these English 
Friends who contributed money for an 
educational fund even before the building 
was completed. In his honor the new build- 
ing was named Earlham Hall (which means 


KARLUAM COLLEGE. 
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Architects view of Earlham Hall. 


home of free men’) after his ancestral 
home. By 1856 work was already being 
offered on a college level, and two years 
later the Yearly Meeting reorganized the 
school and named it Earlham College. 

The Society of Friends continued to 
grow in Western Ohio and in Indiana, and 
Richmond remained their center. Several 
important trails from Cincinnati and other 
points on the Ohio River to Fort Wayne, 
Chicago and other trading posts of the 
Northwest Territory passed through Rich- 
mond. The “Great Road” on which Earl- 
ham was located was the National Road, 
first and most direct route from the Mid- 
Atlantic states to the west, now known as 
U.S. Route 40. Later, railroads followed 
these established trade routes. 

Favored by fertile soil and abundance 
of springs as well as by communication 


lines, the area around Richmond was found 
by Friends, and many other pioneers, satis- 
factory for new homes, and the Society 
grew and prospered. The growth of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting and subsequent divi- 
sions is reminiscent of the Biblical story 
of the “loaves and fishes.” 

“Tt is not known how many members 
constituted Indiana Yearly Meeting at its 
opening,” according to Harlow Lindley in 
“A Century of Indiana Yearly Meeting” 
published in 1923. “In 1827 just before the 
Hicksite Orthodox separation, a commit- 
tee of the Meeting for Sufferings reported 
there were 13,495. Since its opening in 
1821, it has established thirty Quarterly 
Meetings in six states, making thirty-five 
that have belonged to it. One of them at 
its own request was joined to Ohio Yearly 
Meeting; five were taken to constitute 


Western Yearly Meeting in 1858 with about 
7,000 members, leaving 13,000; five to 
constitute Iowa Yearly Meeting in 1863 
with about 6,500 members, leaving about 
10,000; four to constitute Kansas Yearly 
Meeting in 1872 with 2,500 members, leav- 
ing 14,700; and three to constitute Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting in 1892 with 
5,421 members, leaving 17,147; and there 
remain sixteen in five states, numbering 
this last year 17,328 members. The num- 
ber left each time after setting off a Yearly 
Meeting was greater than that of any 
other Yearly Meeting in America.’”! 


Becomes Home of 
Five Years Meeting 


Thus it is seen that from 1827 to 1892 
Indiana Yearly Meeting had a net growth 
of 25,254 members. The migrating Friends 
pushed westward as far as lowaand Kansas 
establishing new meetings as they went, 
but until each new Yearly Meeting was 
set off Richmond remained the center of 
their religious interest. They all shared in 
the control and operation of Earlham Col- 
lege. In 1881 twenty-three years after West- 
ern Yearly Meeting was formed, it was 
again given an equal voice with Indiana 
Yearly Meeting in the affairs of the College. 

At the turn of the century Richmond 
was chosen as headquarters for the newly 
organized Five Years Meeting of Friends. 
Earlham College has enjoyed a greater 
opportunity for service by the fact that 
Richmond has been a center and great 
crossroads for Friends. Many ministers 
and other leaders of the Society have 
shared their knowledge and inspiration 
with Earlham. Earlham faculty members 


1. In 1944 Cincinnati Meeting at their own request separated 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting and joined Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting, leaving 14,540 members in Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


Barnabas Hobbs 
He helped to lay the foundations—Earlham’s first President 
and Indiana’s first Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


have been in continuous service on many 
important committees of both the Yearly 
Meeting and Five Years Meeting. Earl- 
ham has entertained many Quaker Con- 
ference Meetings and institutes and the 
new Development Program’ now under 
way will greatly augment the facilities for 
these opportunities. 

Always the new college reflected the 
highest Quaker ideals of “‘guarded educa- 


1. Write for ‘“‘“Earlham as It Is to Be.” 


Panorama 
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of Earlham Campus as it appeared in}! 


Womens Gym Parry Hall 


tion,” high intellectual standards, moral 
discipline and social customs. While there 
was equality of opportunity for both male 
and female (the first graduating class was 
one man and one woman), coeducation as it 
is known today gradually developed as cus- 
toms among Friends and others changed. 
The first classes were held separately, and 
while the students ate in the same dining 
room, “‘proper”’ distance was maintained. 
For years the girls walked on the west side 
of the driveway and the boys on the east, 
and they had separate groves for recrea- 
tion. These customs did not change until 
such changes were sanctioned by Quaker 
usage. Music was not officially allowed in 
any form until long after it was accepted 
in most homes. So also the plain language 


Earlham Hall 


continued at Earlham until it was no 
longer used in the majority of the Quaker 
homes. 

Earlham has resisted every effort and 
every temptation from whatever source to 
become dissociated from the church as a 
controlling body, as has happened to so 
many other church-established colleges. 
To this day six trustees are elected by 
each of the controlling Yearly Meetings, 
while three are elected by the alumni of 
the college. Since forty per cent of the 
alumni are Friends (probably a larger num- 
ber than at any other Quaker college), it 
has so happened that all of the Trustees 
have been Friends. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the 
policies of the college including those gov- 
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before Bundy Hall and Library were built. 


erning social conduct have reflected with 
reasonable accuracy the tenor of the 
controlling Yearly Meetings and _ their 
members. 


Real Problems Arise 
From Time to Time 


A major issue was the recent rejection of 
a proposal to seek a Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Unit (military government of occupied 
territory) for training on the Earlham 
campus. This was a difficult decision be- 
cause of the real difference of opinion 
among Friends and among the faculty 
and trustees of Earlham and because of 
the uncertainties facing small colleges. 
However, while many felt Earlham was 


Lindley Hall 


Observatory 


particularly qualified to train a group for 
military government, the trustees felt that 
a college so closely identified with the 
Society of Friends should refrain from this 
participation in the war effort and decided 
against seeking such a unit. Tolerance has 
been and is practiced at Earlham. Each 
faculty member and each student has had 
a free choice as to how he should serve his 
country and fellow men. Students enter- 
ing the armed forces and those entering 
Civilian Public Service have been given 
every assistance, and they have been re- 
spected for their decisions. Each one will 
be welcomed back to the campus at the 
cessation of the war. 

During World War I and the period fol- 


lowing, Earlham contributed more work. 


Earlham Hall in England—Home of Joseph John Gurney and Elizabeth 


ers to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee than any other college.‘ During 
World War II it was among the first to 
suggest to the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors that a Civilian Public 
Service Reserve Training Corps be created 
comparable to the Reserve Officer Corps 
established in colleges for the branches of 
the armed forces. Its purpose was to give 
religious objectors the same opportunity 
that was granted to others to train in col- 
leges for future service to their country. 
The idea was tentatively approved and in 
cooperation with the Service Committee 
and other Quaker colleges a curriculum 
was adopted intended to train such men 
for overseas relief and reconstruction work. 
However, official government sanction was 
not granted, and when the Officer Reserve 
Corps was called into active service the 
idea was abandoned. 

Later Selective Service did approve the 
training in selected colleges of a limited 
number of men from Civilian Public Serv- 


1. Write for “Training for Service.” 


ice for overseas relief work. Earlham was 
granted a unit of twenty-five men to pre- 
pare for service in France, but at the last 
minute Congress disrupted the program 
by a rider attached to an appropriation 
bill. Seventeen men had arrived on the 
Earlham campus, and they were permit- 
ted to stay forty-five days, which they 
spent in intensive study. 

While Selective Service regulations have 
severely curtailed the number of men avail- 
able for overseas relief and rehabilitation 
training, the program has been continued 
at Earlham. Several men and a larger 
number of women have been preparing 
for possible service in France and Ger- 
many, and this program will continue as 
long as there is a demand which it is hoped 
will increase as new opportunities for serv- 
ice develop. The course of study provides 
a sound basis for work in areas of social 
maladjustment as well as war torn areas. 


Slavery Early Had 
Important Bearing 


Since the slavery question prompted 
many Friends to brave the wilderness in 
search of new homes where all men would 
be free, it is not surprising that their in- 
terest continued in this social evil. The 
abolitionist movement found many con- 
verts and inspired leaders among Indiana 
Yearly Meeting Friends. Newport (now 
Fountain City), a town nine miles north 
of Richmond, was a principal point on 
the “underground railroad”’ largely under 
the leadership of a Friend, Levi Coffin. 
The enthusiasm of many Friends for the 
abolitionist movement in this section car- 
ried them further than others were willing 
to go, and in 1843 a separation occurred in 
Indiana Yearly Meeting which involved 


more members than the Hicksite-Ortho- 
dox separation, although it lasted only a 
few years. 


It is interesting to note that the prin- 
ciple of the equality of man is so taken 
for granted that in Earlham records there 
are no race notations. Friends were inter- 
ested in the education of their colored 
brethren. As early as 1881 and possibly 
much earlier a negro attended Earlham. 
Nearly every year since, one or more ne- 
groes have been enrolled. Various funds 
have been created in both Indiana and 
Western Yearly Meeting which have been 
used to help worthy negroes obtain an 
education at Earlham. 


A recent study reveals that of the people 
who have served on the American Friends 
Board of Missions, the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Home 
Mission Board of the Five Years Meeting 
and their predecessors, 26% attended Earl- 
ham, 12% being graduates. Of the 338 
missionaries who have served under these 
Boards, 23% were Earlhamites, 14% be- 


Timothy Nicholson, outstanding civic leader and 
Friend, Earlham Trustee for 49 years. 


ing graduates. Sixty-one of these people 
served a total of 504 years, and in addi- 
tion there were 17 others whose period of 
service isnot definitely known. They served 
in all but two of the ten mission fields, 
both of which were Home Missions. 


Service Record In 
Mission Fields Is Great 


The following table gives the number 
of terms of service in each of the ten mis- 
sion fields, shows how many were Earl- 
hamites, the percentage of the total and 
the total years of known service. 


Per- Total 
cent Known 
Earl- of Years of 
Total hamites Total Service 
Palegtine aa vemenet t= ten) 6 oy ow ane: Peer. Tost 1Z 
Oklahoma Indians...... TOS TA. ANG 59 
Coa nee eas bo she 43 oe alo 86 
Airicait: sec oA ae Oak LOS 
VAliialCazsaerte ®t aned 1 68 Eee igs) [2 
IVI E SIRO es Rice ota ated 7 Gata TRA" oO 109% 
Southland Institute. .... # 6 86 —— 
Cinch tees re tee s 3 He 8 21 
(Lennesseee ae ihe te ee, 9 


Rocky Mountain Frontier 2 


LOTALS ae x & Ge oren Ga ata 8 504 


Nore: Nothing is included in the totals for 17 Earlhamites 
whose termination record is not known. The records show that 
Ig missionaries served in more than one field. Many Earl- 
hamites served at Southland Institute for Indiana Yearly 
Meeting and are not included in the figures above. 


Although the early records are incom- 
plete, work in the American Indian field 
evidently started early, judging by the 
dates some of these missionaries attended 
Earlham. It is known that an Indian girl 
was admitted at Earlham in 1880, and a 
good many others have attended all 
through the years. 


In matters of admission and teaching 
Earlham has consistently followed the tra- 


Allen Jay, Earlham Superintendent and Trustee, 
Minister of the Society of Friends. 


ditional concern of Friends that all people 
are children of God. It has not been un- 
common for members of several races and 
nationalities to be in the student body at 
one time. In 1942 Earlham was among the 
first colleges in America to open its doors 
to Japanese American students from Re- 
location centers. From six to ten have been 
in residence each term since. 


The educational ideal at Earlham has 
truly been a search for truth. Great science 
teachers like Joseph Moore, David Worth 
Dennis and Allen D. Hole were also active 
ministers of the Society of Friends. Per- 
haps Joseph Moore expressed more clearly 
than anyone else the ideal relationship 
which has prevailed at Earlham between 
the search for “truth in science” and “‘truth 
in things of the spirit.”’ In 1860 he wrote 
in his diary: “In my pursuit of science may 


I be constantly inspired by the highest 
motive—that of learning more of God as 
He has displayed Himself in all that He 
has made. What an inestimable blessing 
that He has given all His rational crea- 
tures the power and the privilege of tak- 
ing a position in the rank of intelligent, 
thinking and truth-searching beings. God 
is the Author of Truth, and how can we 
be better employed than in searching into 
such things as He has given us the power 
and the longing to investigate. The uni- 
verse is after His plan—His arrangement 
—the work of the Divine Mind. Since 
Omniscience is one of His attributes, the 
man that knows the most is in this respect 
most like his Maker. But what would our 
Sovereign Ruler be without the higher 
attributes of love, mercy and purity. So 


Walter C. Woodward, Earlham Trustee 25 years, 
Editor American Friend and Executive Secretary of 
Five Years Meeting. 


we in order to be in His image and like- 
ness must grow in grace as well as in 
intellect.” 


Many Became Great 
Teachers and Leaders 


Under such leaders have succeeding gen- 
erations of Earlham students been trained 
and inspired. Many have themselves be- 
come great teachers and leaders. The sev- 
enth edition of the American Men of 
Science published in 1944 lists 72 Earlham 
graduates among 34,000 active leaders in 
scientific pursuits. Approximately 1800 
men are designated for distinction in their 
fields. Five Earlham men are so designated. 
These listings are far out of proportion to 
Earlham’s size, and it is comforting to 


Joseph Moore, Professor of Geology, Founder and 
curator of Museum, Earlham President and Minister 
of the Society of Friends. 


David Worth Dennis, Professor of Biology and other 
sciences at Earlham, Minister of the Society of Friends. 


realize that these men and women received 
their early training and inspiration from 
men who believed science and religion 
were components. 


A study was made in 1932 which showed 
that 354 Earlham graduates and 75 former 
students had been or were teaching in col- 
leges or universities. They were distrib- 
uted over 222 institutions, located in 42 
states and ten foreign countries. No less 
than 175 taught in Quaker colleges. The 
354 graduates who served as teachers in 
higher education represented 15% of the 
total number of Earlham graduates. At 
about the same time, the Association of 
American Colleges published a study of 
250 institutions which showed that in a 
ten year period only five percent of their 
graduates entered the teaching profession 
at the college level. 


Allen D. Hole, Earlham Professor of Geology, Curator 
of Museum and Minister of the Society of Friends. 


Eighteen Earlham graduates have served 
eight Quaker colleges for 206 years as 
presidents. 


Earlham College— 
Joseph Moore 1869-83 
Robert L. Kelly 1903-17 
William C. Dennis 1929- — 


Guilford College— 
Thomas Newlin 1915-17 
Raymond Binford 1918-34 


Nebraska Central College— 
Stephen Myrick 1g11-12 
Homer J. Coppock 1917-21 


Pacific College— 
Thomas Newlin 1891-1900 
William Irving Kelsay 1907-10 
William J. Reagan 1gio-11 acting 
Levi T. Pennington 1910-42 


Swarthmore 
William W. Birdsall 1898-1903 


W hittter— 
Thomas Newlin 1907-15 
Absalom Rosenberger 1915-19 
Harry N. Wright 1918-23 


William Penn College— 
Benjamin F. Trueblood 1879-90 
Absalom Rosenberger 1890-1910 
Robert L. Kelly 1900-01 acting 


Wilmington College— 
Benjamin F. Trueblood 1874-79 
David Worth Dennis 1879-81 
James B. Unthank 1881-1903 
J. Edwin Jay 1915-27 


The State University of Iowa, South Da- 
kota State College of Agriculture, North 
Georgia College, Fisk University and The 
College of the City of New York have also 
had Earlham graduates as presidents in 
the persons of Walter A. Jessup, Elwood 
C. Perisho, Jonathan C. Rogers, Thomas 
E. Jones and Harry N. Wright, the latter 
three still serving. 

On the basis of incomplete information, 
it is known that at least 140 Earlham 
graduates have served on the faculties and 
staffs of 16 eastern Quaker preparatory 
schools during the last half century. There 
are 37 Earlham graduates now serving 
seven of these schools, two of them as 
principals. 


Earlham Contributes 
Many to Pastoral Work 


Even a cursory examination of the 
leadership of the Society of Friends in the ~ 
middle-west gives ample testimony that 
Earlham has been an important factor in 
its training. While it is doubtful if even 


Art Studio in Lindley Hall—John Elwood Bundy, Instructor, well known Indiana artist. 


two percent of the membership of Western 
Yearly Meeting have attended Earlham, 
an examination of their Minutes for 1943 
shows that 28.6% of the 308 people under 
appointment by the Yearly Meeting were 
Earlhamites. This shows the importance 
of the lay leadership rendered by former 
Earlham students. 

At the present time 20.3% of the pastors 
of Western Yearly Meeting and 20.7% of 
the pastors of Indiana Yearly Meeting had 
part of their training at Earlham. Each 
Yearly Meeting also lists a number of 
people as ministers without pastorates. In 
Western Yearly Meeting 20.9% of these 
are found to have attended Earlham, and 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting it is 29%. 

Since 1939 Earlham has held a confer- 
ence each year for the pastors of both 
Yearly Meetings. Such outstanding Quaker 
leaders as Alexander Purdy, Rufus Jones, 
Elbert Russell and Clarence Pickett have 


served as conference leaders. An average 
of 71 pastors have attended, and reports 
have been so favorable that the college 
plans to continue the conferences. It is 
also hoped that the facilities of the college 
may more and more be used to the benefit 


of local churches. 
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Earlham Serves 
Both East and West 


Earlham has never been provincial. It 
opened with teachers from New England, 
and for many years now 20% or more of 
the total enrollment has come from the 
Atlantic seaboard. The largest part of this 
contingent is made up of Friends from the 
middle-Atlantic states. Cost has been a 
factor in a large number of these cases. 
Earlham has been ever mindful that it 
could make its greatest contribution to 
the Society only so long as a reasonable 
charge consistent with quality permitted 
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the largest possible attendance by chil- 
dren of the Society. This policy has ac- 
crued to the advantage of the Society as 
a whole, east and west, Orthodox and Gen- 
eral Conference, as well as Earlham’s two 
governing bodies, Indiana and Western 
Yearly Meetings. In thus bringing to- 
gether students from the various groups 
of the Society of Friends, Earlham is ren- 
dering a service to the whole Society which 
tends to heal divisions of other years. 


Many Friends are becoming concerned 
that in our more mature Society, some of 
the most capable young people from rural 
communities are going to the urban centers 
to live and rear their families. In many 
rural communities, a decadence unques- 
tionably exists, and there is general agree- 
ment that this rural-urban migration ts at 
least an important contributing factor. 


Earlham is exceedingly proud that so 
many of her graduates and former stu- 
dents have stayed or served in rural com- 
munities as physicians, attorneys, clergy- 
men, farmers, or merchants. She is also 
confident that those who did go to urban 
communities took with them something 
of value from their rural environment and 
Earlham experience. 


In the light of these general agreements, 
the Earlham faculty has restudied the 
curriculum and is offering some significant 
modifications which it is hoped will show 
in more favor the many advantages and 
opportunities for service in rural commu- 
nities. The changes are mostly in the na- 
ture of shifts in emphasis, since the basic 
courses which have been a part of the 
Earlham curricula for years will be re- 
tained. For instance the principles of ge- 
netics will be demonstrated by common 
domesticated animals in addition to fruit 
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flies used by the majority of educational 
institutions. Actual farm problems will 
demonstrate various chemical principles. 
Student ministers will be given a course 
on the problems of a rural pastorate, and 
Rural Sociology will attempt to point 
out advantages of rural living as well as 
solutions to rural problems. The Earlham 
Farms will complement this program. 


Since so much of the Earlham constit- 
uency is rural and because the Society 
of Friends is regarded as essentially rural, 
it is expected that this new program will 
receive enthusiastic support. 


Expansion Program Will 
Permit More Extended Service 


Earlham is proud of its past and looks 
hopefully to the challenging problems of 
the future. Realization of the Develop- 
ment Program! recently begun by the 
Board of Trustees will place Earlham in 
a position to make an ever increasing and 
increasingly significant contribution to the 
Society of Friends. Funds are already in 
hand for the construction of aunew 
Women’s Residence Hall. This will re- 
lease Earlham Hall, the original college 
building and present residence for women, 
for use as a student center. Plans include 
making it fire-resistant and providing for 
extra dormitory, dining room and confer- 
ence room facilities which would make it 
possible to increase its historic usefulness 
as a meeting place for various Friends 
conferences. Earlham is still at the cross- 
roads of the Society of Friends in America 
and its future usefulness to the Society 
depends directly upon the measure of sup- 
port it receives. 


1, Write for Bulletin on new Science Building. 
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